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Through their qualities and through their 
dates, which assign them to a particular period in 
the life of the artist, the pictures in this group take 
on something of the nature of an historical memo- 
rial. They bring back the Renoir who made an indi- 
vic^ual entry into French art about fifty years ago, 
affirming a new point of view with a new power, 
x^lso, for a student of the movement they represent, 
they recall not Renoir alone but a man whose alli- 
ance with him and with the other leaders of Im- 
pressionism, left, in its turn, an ineffaceable mark. 
I cannot think of these pictures without thinking 
of my old friend Paul Durand-Ruel, who preserved 
them for many years in his home in the Rue de 
Rome, rich testimonies to his feeling for beauty. 

The annals of Impressionism are annals of con- 
flict,of ideas makingslow headway against academic 
reaction, of courage maintaining itself against cruel 
neglect, of faith ultimately triumphant over ridi- 
cule and scorn. Renoir, painting these works in the 
seventies and early eighties, carried on in them the 
fight which had had its first notable skirmish when 
Manet, Whistler and the rest appeared in the Salon 
desRefuses of 1863. Paul Durand-Ruel was a partici- 
pant, a factor, in that battle. He had ranged himself 
with the proud malcontents from the beginning 
and soon figured before the world as their propa- 
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gandist. He was the far-seeing merchant who spurred 
others on to collect the Impressionists. He was like- 
wise the disinterested connoisseur, delighting in fine 
things because they were delightful. To talk with .*■ 

him across his table in the Rue de Rome, amid the 
paintings of Monet and his companions, always 
gave me the sensation, in a very vivid way, of 
touching hands with the members of that glorious 
company. The rooms had a cachet for me unique. 

They seemed to enshrine the spirit of an act of be- 
lief, to deserve a place in the memory akin to that 
occupied by the famous Salon to which I have al- 
luded. These Renoirs are souvenirs of a habitation 
as well as of the man who made them and in ap- 
proaching them one cannot forbear saluting the 41^ 

discernment and the enthusiasm of the man who 
brought them together. ^ 

It is one of the happiest circumstances associated 
with Impressionism that in its struggle for freedom , 

it remained consistently free, that in establishing 
a new gospel it escapecl the blighting influence of 
dogma. Every commentator on the school has 
presently to explain that it was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a school at all; that Manet and Monet went 
their different gaits; that Degas is only nominally 
of the group; that, in short, the solidarity of Im- ^ 

pressionism is a totally different thing from the 
solidarity of, say, the men of 1830. I need not labor 
the point here but I must pause upon it long enough 
to characterize the entirely personal attitude of 
Renoir toward the Impressionistic hypothesis of 
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open air light. In Monet the effect of light upon 
nature rapidly became an intense preoccupation. I 
don’t believe he had half the specifically scientific 
bias that has sometimes been attributed to him; but 
in the evidence which we may be content to draw 
from his works his curiosity as to purely atmos- 
pheric phenomena is unmistakable. With Renoir 
the point of attack is different. You do not feel that 
he tackled a problem with an overmastering concern 
as to what light would do to it. He does not want to 
prove anything. You feel, rather, that he took light 
as but an element in his design, an indispensable 
element, an element previously overlooked and 
now to be exploited with militant ardor, but an 
element just the same — playing a part in a con- 
structive whole. His attitude included the handling 
of light without his being dominated by it. It 
was the attitude of a painter, a painter who was 
primarily a colorist. 

There is no one else in the Impressionist group, 
with the possible exception of Manet, who has 
anything like Renoir’s magical, clairvoyant touch 
in the manipulation of mere pigment, in the enrich- 
ment of mere surface. Oil paint has a witchery of its 
own. The notes in the gamut of tempera can be 
made, as the early Florentines so often proved, 
extraordinarily pure and beautiful. I would not dis- 
parage them in order to exalt those of the later 
medium. But I would emphasize the difference be- 
tween the two, and I would cite Renoir as a true 
exemplar of the tradition of Velasquez and Vermeer. 
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Manet has his kinship with the Spanish master in the 
broad strong masses of his blacks and yellows, and 
sometimes in the pearly loveliness of his flesh tints 
and the singing quality of his blues. But to Renoir 
was left the felicity — one of his most personal con- 
tributions to Impressionism — of bringing out the 
beauty of oil paint in an incomparably precious, 
jewel-like way. 

Light interpenetrates his color and makes it 
lustrous, sensuous, as enchanting to the eye as the 
pips of a pomegranate. He can paint white with a 
lusciousness that — observing all due respect for the 
Whistlerians — makes a picture like “The Little 
White Girl” look almost cold and hard. If you 
doubt this examine the whites in “La Loge.” I 
know no others, anywhere, more subtly vitalized. 
I have wondered momentarily if his experience 
in porcelain painting at Sevres had anything to do 
with the brilliance of his color; but this question 
arises only to subside. Preternatural insight into 
the genius of oil paint offers a much more satisfying 
explanation, that and a correspondingly exquisite 
dexterity. Renoir has this grasp upon a medium as 
Rubens had it, though here again the inevitable 
qualification, evocative of his originality, forthwith 
presents itself. Pigment for Rubens is a means to 
an end, the vehicle for headlong statement. There 
is something prodigiously virile and even violent 
about his brushwork; he paints at topmost speed; 
he knows his medium, he uses it with gusto — but 
does he love it for its own sake ? There is power in his 
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touch but no tenderness. He flings his color on the 
canvas with a masterful gesture; he does not caress 
it. Renoir does this peculiarly painter-like thing. 

He can be as “fat” as Rubens, as weighty, as 
sumptuous, but some delicacy of taste in him that 
Rubens knew nothing about keeps him very re- 
fined. There are passages in “La Loge,” as, for 
example, in the painting of the gloved hands and 
wrists of the woman, which in technical fineness 
and grace fairly make your mouth water. And you 
will find the same marvelous beauty of facture 
developed in certain others of these pictures in a 
great lulness and harmony. The “Danseuse” is a 
little miracle in pure painting. “Sur la Terrasse” 
is another. The reds and the greens in the latter 
have the transparent radiance of precious stones. 
The tangle of leafage and flowers against which the 
figures are placed is a web of jewelled color, its 
threads and its interstices alike lifted to a higher 
power by the intervention of light. 

All this betokens, as I have said, the painter, the 
technician, the virtuoso exercising his brush with a 
kind of passion of craftsmanship and exulting in its 
precision, its finesse, its searching eloquence. Who 
else in the great circle has wielded so supple an in- 
strument, one so sure, or one so perfectly adjusted 
to the very grain and essence of oil paint But there 
are still other grounds on which this group of pic- 
tures ascribes to Renoir a position of singularity. 
He alone of them all is the hierophant of beauty 
•existing in and for itself. Manet is enamored of the 
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truth of life; he is the recorder, not the interpreter. 
Monet, in his so different domain, has similar func- 
tions. Only in the celebrated “Nympheas” of his 
later years has he seemed to divine in nature a 
grace lying like a benediction on tangible fact. 
Degas, if he looked for beauty everywhere, even in 
ugliness, fused with the draughtmanship that links 
him to his beloved Ingres the mordant philosophy 
of a cynic. He dreamed dreams of antiquity in his 
youth but as time went on he saw the world as an 
essentially prosaic spectacle. Renoir saw it with the 
fervid glance of a Giorgione. 

In Impressionism, I may say in the whole range 
of the French art of his time, he is preeminently 
the painter of the joie de vivre, the sole inspired 
singer of proud “hosannas of the flesh” that, by the 
same token, are never fleshly. A pell mell of his nudes 
comes to mind with this reflection, glowing blonde 
figures reviving the Venetian key of Palma, but the 
truth is that they are not needed to enforce the 
point as we traverse the present glorious seven. 
Consider the mundane luxury of “La Loge,” the 
warmth and well-being of “Sur la Terrasse,” the 
blithe youth in the “Danseuse,” and, above all, the 
ebullience, the bodily glow, the happy animation, 
of “Le Dejeuner des Canotiers.” He takes the 
glory of the senses and makes it the guiding 
principle of his art, mirrors the splendor of life 
in the beauty of light and air and color, records the 
truth and invests it with aesthetic charm. It is the 
truth, the life, of a sophisticated monde. Once in this 
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series, in the “Pecheuses de Monies,” humanity 
receives its commentary in very simple human 
terms. The fisherfolk are portrayed with all the 
sincerity in the world; the accent is altogether one 
of homely realism. We are not far from the same 
sentiment in the “Femme au Chat.” But in the 
other paintings life is an urban affair, rich with 
the beauty of fair faces, fine stuffs, the exhilaration 
of health and pleasure. 

The little figurine of the “Danseuse,” character- 
istically, is no starveling sparrow of the coulisses, as 
Degas might have made her. We think not of her 
hard-worked young muscles but of her lissome 
sweetness. She is doubtless in the ballet but not 
^ wholly of it; she is Renoir’s vision of the foot- 

lights, an image of beauty he has reft from their 
garishness. With what melting nuances of tone does 
he paint the half-graceful, half-awkward form, 
j, and the filmy dress ! His brush seems to hover over 

the problem, it is so suave, so infinitely delicate in 
its pressure. And behind it all lies the strength of a 
master. That is the final impression to be received 
from the imposing seven. They are the works of a 
great painter, an authoritative man of his hands. 
They come down to us from his golden years, when 
he was in the full flush of his powers. “La Loge” 
and the “Danseuse” were painted in 1874, when he 
was but thirty-three. Five years later he painted 
the “Pecheuses” and then in 1880 “Au Concert” 
and the “Femme au Chat.” “Sur la Terrasse” 
came a year later and at about the same time “Le 
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Dejeuner des Canotiers.” The seven date from a 
period of seven years. They were years, I repeat, 
or unremitting strife. Impressionism was not by 
any means in the saddle when these canvases were 
thrown into the fray. But the man who painted 
them was in the saddle, in complete command of 
his high abilities. 

He interrogates life with a truly seeing eye. He 
grasps the truth with the whole air apparatus 
as it were at his finger-tips. What he sees he defines 
with equal force, ease and propriety, most interest- 
ingly of all with characteristic racial fidelity to the 
rectitude of art. A revolutionist, there are never- 
theless no revolutionary eccentricities or excesses 
clinging about his artistic character. That, for all 
his independence of academic precedent, is abso- 
lutely in harmony with the immemorial tradition of 
French painting, the tradition that is the servant of 
beauty. Apropos of this significance of the seven 
paintings, I come back to the special nature of the 
group they make. When therq was talk of a monu- 
ment to Cezanne, and Renoir was appealed to in its 
interests, he wrote to Claude Monet expressing his 
disgust at the idea of a nude figure for the thing. 
He could put up with a bust, a bust would go very 
well into the museum at Aix, if it were accompanied 
by an example of the artist. But the latter was im- 
perative. “I feel that a painter ought to be repre- 
sented by his painting,” said he. His conception is 
exactly realized in the present instance. Our seven 
Renoirs make an ideal monument. 
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La Loge 
1874 


Size: 32 x 25^^ inches 





Danseuse 

1874 


Size: 557^ x 37^^ inches 





Pecheuses de moules a Berneval 
1879 


Size: 6gx inches 



Au Concert 


1880 


Size: 39^ x 32 inches 






La Femme au Chat 
1880 


Size: 47K x 36^/^ inches 





SUR LA TeRRASSE 


i88i 


Size: 39^ x 32 inches 



Le dejeuner des Canotiers 

i88i 


Size: 5 1 x 69 inches 






